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ORIGINAL. 


A HUNTING SCENE. 

This picture, little friends, represents a 
huting scene, probably in England, for 
hunting is not practised to any great ex- 
tntin New Englaud. Far to the West 
ind North-west, however, persons are still 
engaged in this business, and much money 
is made every year by companies who go 
in pursuit of such animals as have valuable 
fur, which they sell to manufacturers of 
tippets, muffs, &c., which are worn by 
lidies. The people, however, purchase 
much of this fur of the Indians, who are 
ilways glad to trade with them for such 
aticles as they provide themselves with 
before setting out upon an expedition of 
this kind. Once, the Indians would ex- 
change several valuable skins with the 
hunters for a few buttons, or a string of 
beads, but now they have grown wiser in 
this respect, and ask a much higher price 
for their commodities. 

Theard a short time since of a prairie 

wolf hunt in Illinois. . These animals are 
almost all of them driven away by the in- 
habitants, who have appropriated their 
former homes to their own use, so that it 
makes quite a sensation among the set- 
tlers when one is seen, and all in the set- 
tlement who can go, start in pursuit of the 
animal, whose bark has given notice of 
his presence; for they bark very much 
like a dog, but any one who has heard 
them once, is never deceived again by this 
teeemblance. They seldom approach hu- 
man habitations unless in great distress 
for the want of food. The gentleman who 
related to me the account of the hunt in 
Illinois had two live cubg given him for 
his children to play with. At first the 
boys were delighted, and took great plea- 
sure in feeding their pets, but as they 
grew older and stronger they became so 
cross and disagreeable, that their young 
Masters were obliged to send them away. 
They had become mach attached to them, 
for they had fed and played with them so 
long, that it was hard to part with them, 
and it was only by being convinced that 
tt was absolutely necessary, that the little 
stews could be persuaded to give them 
p. 

The hunting scene in the picture proba- 
ly represents the hunting of the deer, 

which for many years was a favorite sport 
in England, and is now followed to some 








extent. Many of the noblemen in that 
country have parks miles in extent, where 
large herds of deer are kept, and when 
their ownets are disposed to hunt,” their 
friends are invited, and the fleetest horses 
are mounted, and out of a herd one deer 
is selected, which is chased over bush and 
briar, stone walland fence, until panting 
and worn out, the poor creature being 
completely exhausted, creeps into some 
thicket for protection, but there is no 
safety for him, for the dogs are on his 
track, and he is hunted out of his tempo- 
rary shelter aed deprived of the life which 
was so free and happy a one until that 
day’s sport drove him from his loved 
haunts, where in companionship with those 
of his kind he had never dreamed of such 
anend. Hunting the deer may be con- 
sidered by those who engage in it as a 
rare sport, but we cannot conceive of any 
pleasure to be taken in worrying and tor- 


‘turing a poor animal who has never done 


them the least injury. If it is necessary 
for these animals to be killed for food, why 
not have it done in as quick a manner as 
possible, and with as little pain. 
EsTELLE. 


Narrative. 
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HERE AND THERE.—NO. IV. 


BY SALLIE SINGLE. 














The costumes of the different nunneries 
vary somewhat; that of the Gray nuns is 
a dress of drab or stone color, a black cape 
covering about half the waist, a white fillet 
around the head, and black veil. These 
are sometimes permitted to go beyond the 
convent walls, and often take a part in the 
public religious services; the white nuns 
wear white dresses, white fillets, and black 
veils, while those of the Hotel Dieu, called 
the black nuns, wear a black dress, white 
cape, white fillet, and black veils. After 
taking the black veil the latter are never 
permitted to leave the building, but are 
literally buried alive within it. It was of 
these I spoke in my last. As I then said, 
I went into the apothecary’s room, where 
were some three or four nuns busied in 
making up packages, and labelling them: 
One of these was very young, not more 
than 18 I should think, and with a very 


-it seemed as if in the long years which lay 


perfect contrast to the other faces I had 
seen. I think she would have been called 
beautiful, anywhere, for even with that 
odious white linen bandage, or fillet, 
around her forehead, she was strikingly 
pretty, having a very pure and brilliant 
complexion, delicate features and beauti- 
ful bright eyes. She was dressed like the 
others, save that her long veil was of white 
linen, instead of black woollen. She spoke 
English, and seemed disposed for conver- 
sation. She told me their rules required 
a novice to stay during a certain time fn 
order to see ifshe had a vocation for a 
holy life; when this was satisfactorily as- 
certained, she took the white veil for a 
year; during which she was at liberty to 
leave if she chose; but if still desirous of 
remaining, she then assumed the black 
veil, and took upon her the most solemn 
vow, which bound her to God and the con- 
vent forever. (I was told, however, that 
this apparent liberty to leave after taking 
the white veil, was merely nominal, and 
that in fact it .was all but impossible to 
escape after once avowing an inten- 
tion of taking the veil.) She was to take 
the black veil in about three months. I 
looked upon her fair young face with a 
painful feeling at my heart. She looked 
like one eminently adapted to enjoy life, 
and asf she had never known sorrow, and 


before her,she must inevitiblyoftenbeatrest- 
lessly against her prison-bars. There was 
nothing of the enthusiast about her appa- 
rently ; had there been, I could have 
understood how, a mistaken sense of duty 
should sustain her, and lead her cheerfully 
to renounce the world and worldly plea- 
sures, or as she would deem them, sinful 
pleasures, for the Savior’s sake. I asked 
“if the constant watching over. sick-beds 
was not often wearisome?” “**-Yes,”’ she 


of gratitude that God had nowhere in® hig 
word forbidden our enjoyment of all the 
bounties of his hand, and had blest the 
ties which bind human hearts together in 
all the sweet courtesies of life. Yet I felt 
that I had learned a lesson from those 
cloistered sisters; and that the vow of 
consecration to God's service, though pro- 
nounced before no altar, but only in the 
sacred secrecy of our own hearts, should 
be as entire and as uncompromising as 
that of those who shut themselves away 
from all that is beautiful and fair. We 
too should forsake all that God has forbid- 
den, however dear to us, and devote our- 
selves to a life of holy service, and unceas- 
ing benevolence. 

We believe God wishes us to serve Him, 
not by forsaking our fellow-beings, but by 
doing everything in our power to make 
them happier and better, while we occupy 
the place in the midst of them which he 
has given us. Every one may do some- 
thing to make another happier; a-look, a 
smile, a gentle tone, may cheer a sad 
heart; and the youngest child can give 
these. 

“The least flower with a brimming cup may 
stand, 
And share its dew-drop with another near.” 

Oh! if every one did what was in his or 
her power to lessen the sum of human 
miseries, and increase the aggregate of hu- 
man joys, what a changed world this 
would be! what another garden of Eden, 
full of beauty and fragrance! 

** Don’t you suppose nuns are good peo- 
ple sometimes ?”’ asked a young friend of 
me. “I hope they are,” was my reply; 
but though I believe it possible to live a 

‘holy, spiritual life within the walls of a 
and that it has been done, I con- 
ion most unfavorable toa 
development of religious 








replied, “but we do not look for the re- 


her eyes to heaven. Still there was no 
glow on her face, as if her soul was filled 
with holy aspirations, and I must say it 
seemed to me a little like acting; it was 
a soft, bright, pretty ich she raised, 













ed to breathe the 


ward. Ite was: n 


filled with g 


suffering ard thatat, she did 
this and that pense would 
surely be giv rid to come.— 


This has seemed to"me a distinctive fea- 
ture of the Catholic church, and it uses its 
vast machinery of rewards and sufferings, 
temporal and spiritual, with tremendous 
effect. ‘‘ We have not so learned Christ.” 
It is because He has saved us that we love 
him, and because we love him, we delight 
to serve him; not that if we serve Him, 
He will serve us, as a reward of merit.— 
“If ye do it unto one of the least of these, 
ye do it unto me,” says the Sayjor and if 
there is love in our hearts,apha Itenc 
do for the beloved one 
ward for it—no indeg 
love so truly and tend 
I did not speak th 
white-veiled nun, but 
but true and ardent lo 





















and shall never meet agair . 
this world, but I often think of fi 
wonder if her eye is still as bright, and"he 
cheek as blooming as when I saw her. 

I felt a new delight in the free air and 
the blue heavens as I came out of that 





bright, animated countenance, forming a 





gloomy building. I felt also a new throb 


ward here ; we look for it above ;” raising | 













he warm, fresh life is 
ouls there, and that 
themselves, most of 
st, become mere tcols 
esthood, following a 
Sbservances, which are 
Samere forms, and losing 
of that direct communion 
, which would expand 
and elevate their mental and spiritual 
natures. 

A lady who had been in one for a long 
time as a pupil, told me, that there was 


‘| the same evil passions and strifes existing 


there as in other communities, only mani- 
fested in a little different form. There 
were petty rivalries and disputes, envyings 







and jealousies, and heart-burnings, all ex- 
erting their baleful influences, and render- 
ing, the sisterhood anything but a band of 
happ efriends. Some have be- 


corruption and ini- 
quity of arkest hue concealed in these 
communities, bué of this I have no means 
of judging, ard we should believe all inno- 
cent till they are proved guilty. There is 
much.that is pleasing and praise- 
outwatd aspect; if the in- 
fe impure, it is known to 
bim who will judge all hearts. Weshould 
illing to see and love good wherever 
und, and be careful how we judge 
a ‘for with such measure as we 
B, it shall be measured to us again.” 
(To be continued.) 

















A Sprinitep Boy.—A mile or so from town, 
a gentleman met a boy on horsback cryin 
with cold. *Why don’t you get down an 
lead the horse ? said our friend, ‘ that’s the 
way togetwarm.’ ‘It’s a b-b-borrowed horse, 
and Ill ride him if I freeze.’ 














THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 
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SKETCHES OF THE SIGNERS 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. No. 41. 


ROGER SHERMAN. 

Roger Sherman was born in Newton, 
Mass., on the 19th of April, 1721. He 
was early apprenticed toa shoemaker, and 
followed the business some time after he 
was twentystwo years of age. His father 
died in 1741, leaving his family, which 
was quite numerous, dependent upon Ro- 
gerfor suport. He entered upon the task 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. Towards 
his mother, who lived to a great age, he 
always manifested the tenderest affection 
and respect, and he assisted two of his 
younger brothers to qualify themselves for 
clergymen. An elder brother was estab- 
lished at New Milford, Conn., and in 1743, 
the family of Mr. Sherman removed to that 
place, where he again commenced business 
as a shoemaker; not long after, however, 
he entered business as a partner with his 
brother, and thus became a country mer- 
chant. The mind of Roger was invincibly 
bent upon the acquisition of knowledge.— 
The extent and variety of his attainments 
were even then almost incredible. He 
soon became known as a man of superior 
talents, in the country where he resided, 
and at the earlyage of twenty-four he was 
appointed to the office of county eurveyor. 
He had at this time also made great ad- 
vances in the science of astronomy. In 
1748, he supplied the astronomiéal calcu- 
lations for an almanac published in New 
York, and continued to supply them for 
several years. 

In 1749, he was married to Miss Eliza- 
beth Hartwell, of Stoughton, Mass. After 
her decease, in 1760, he married Miss 
Rebecca Prescot, of Danvers in the same 
state. By these wives he had fifteen chil- 
dren. In 1754, Mr. Sherman was admit- 
ted as an attorney to the bar. The cir- 
cumstance which led to the study were 
merely accidental, and an accident which 
in a mind less determined and persevering 
than Sherman’s would have passed away 
without further thought. He became ra- 
pidly distinguished as a counsellor, and 
the year following his admission to the 
bar, was appointel a Justice of the Peace 
for New Milford, which town he also re- 
presented in the Colonial Assembly. In 
1759, he was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, for the county of 
Litchfield, which office he held for two 
years. At the expiration of that. time, he 
became a resident of New Oy Ofawhich 
town he was soon after 2 j 
of the Peace, and frequg 
in the Colonial Asseatgly 
was made a Judge of the© 
Pleas, and about the 
pointed Treasurer o 
institution bestowed 1 
ary degree of Master o 

In 1766, Mr Sharm 
member of the Upper Houst 
ral Assembly of Connecticut, and during 
the same year he was appointed a Judge 
of the Superior Court. He continued a 
member of the Upper House for nineteen 
years, when the two offices which he held 
being considered incompatible, he relin- 
quished his seat at the council board, pre- 
ferring his station asa judge. The latter 
office he continued to exercise,until 1789, 
when he resigned it on being chosen to 
Congress, under the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. Sherman was a.delegate to the tele- 
trated Congress of 1774, and@yedftinued 
uninterruptedly a member Of that body, 
until his death in 1793... ‘His services dur- 
ing his congressional career were many and 
important ; he was employed_on numerous 
committees, and was indefatigable in the 
investigation of complicated »and difficult 
subjecte. In 1776, he received the mos 
flattering testimony of the high respect j 
Which he was held, in being asgg 
with Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, 
ingston in the responsible duty ofp 
ing the Declaration of Independefit 
Under the new constitntion Mr. Sif 
was elected a Representative to Con@ 
from the State of Conn. At the exp 



















tion of two years, a vacancy occurring i 


the Senate, he was elevated to a seat in 
that body. In this office he died on the 


23d of July, 1793, in the seyenty-third 
year of his age. 


Mr. Sherman deserved and won the res- 
| pect of all, for his talents and integrity of 
character. EstTELLE. 








Nursery. 








ORIGINAL. 


WINNIFRED WISE. 


Winnifred was such a pretty little girl, 
that one would think she could not be 
naughty; such round rosy cheeks, such 
bright sparkling eyes, such cherry lips, and 
such soft browncurls! But what might 
have been mistaken for a beautiful moving 
flower, was in reality a very troublesome, 
disagreeable child. 

One day she asked to play with her sis- 
ter’s ball. Her sister said, ‘* No, not now, 
Winnie, pretty soon you shall have it.”— 
‘*] want it now,” said Winnie, and began 
to cry and pull her sister’s dress. This 
she continued to do, crying louder and 
louder every minute, tiJ] at length her sis- 
ter said, ‘* Well, take it, naughty little girl,” 
upon which Winnie took the ball, threw it 
away in a passion, and struck her sister 
twice. 

Her mother was in the next room and 
heard it all. How sad she felt to think she 
had such a passionate, quarrelsome child! 
All day long she had been sewing for her, 
and trying in various ways to make her 
happy, but Winnie seemed determined to 
be naughty and troublesome. 

What shall I do with this child, thought 
her mother. Shall 1 let her go on in these 
ways and grow more and more disagreea- 
ble every day, till nobody loves her, or 
shall I continue to punish her as I have 
done, although it seems to do no good; or 
shall I try to get somebody to take care of 
her, who will perhaps manage her better 
than I do. 

She suddenly determined upon the lat- 
ter course ;— to send Winnie away. She 
called Winnie to come to her, once—twice 
—thrice; but she refused to come. At 
length her mother got up, laid aside her 
work basket, and the pretty pink frock she 
was making for Winnie, dressed herself for 
a walk, and gave directions that Winnie 
should be got ready to accompany her.— 
Both the children saw that their mother 
was very sober and very sad. Winnie 
stopped crying, and began to wonder where 
she was going, while Clara could scarcely 
keep from crying, as she watched her mo- 
ther’s troubled face. She did not dare to 
ask her where she was going. Winnie and 
her mother were soon ready, and left the 
house without a word. 

A short walk brought them to Mrs. Ne- 
vins’s, a fine; pleasant old lady, who had 
the care of two prétty grandchildren, be- 
sides a fine dog and a venerable cat. “*‘ My 
dear Mrs. Nevins,” said Winnie’s mother, 
‘could you take my little girl to live with 
you? she is not good or happy in her own 
home, and I thought that perhaps she 
might like to li Dey 












¢ see that 
: she is not 


frometaking her. You 
know I am lame, and cannot get up to en- 
force my commands. Little Bess and 
Fred, my two grandchildren, never forget 
to mind me the first time I speak; and 
even mother mouser, and master Neptune 
would stare to see a disobedient child; 
but I think Mrs. Martin might take her. 
She is very fond of children, and has a 
nice garden for them to play in.” 

innie was glad enough to leave that 




















1 flowers bordered the 
at door, and the sun 
Hygpn the parlor where 

Mdving. Winnie's moth- 
errand immediately, 
er looking at the little 
Bits, said,—‘* I take good 
fowers ; I weed them every 
fa water them, and they repay me 
Small my labor, by their sweet fragrance 
and bright blossoms. I feed my canary 
bird, and he sings very sweetly in return, 
and that little girl whom you see studying 
there, is learning fast every day, and she 


will soon be a great comfortto me. Now, 
your little girl looks as if you had taken 
excellent care of her. She is as rosy as 
an apple, and as neat as a pin, but I can- 
not have all the trouble of the child and 
then find her troublesome and disobedient ; 
but perhaps Mr. Marsh would fancy her. 
He keeps the Curiosity Shop across the 
way, and is very fond of birds and mon- 
keys, and I dare say of little girls. 

Over the way went Winnie and her mo- 
ther. ‘* Take off her bonnet, and let me 
look at her,” said the old man. ‘She 
holds her head down so I cannot see her.” 
Off went the bonnet, and Winnie’s soft 
brown curls fell gracefully over her down- 
cast face. The old man regarded her with 
great attention; examined her ears and 
fingers, and lifted her up as if to estimate 
her weight. At length he said, “ She has 
got but two ears and ten fingers, and 
seems to me to be nothing more than a 
good solid girl of six years. I don't see 
anything very curious about her.” ** Ah! 
but she is very wise,” replied her mother ; 
“although she is so young, see knows 
more thanI do. When I tell her fo keep 
out of the hot sun, she says, “Oh! the 
sun is not hot,’”’ and when I think that it 
is time for her to go to bed, she says, “ Oh! 
mamma, I am not tired yet,” or ‘ It’s not @ 
time ;” or if she has a lesson or stint given 
her, she knows “‘itis too hard,” or ‘too 
long.” Now a wise child is a great euri- 
osity, and just consider, sir, how young 
she is ; only six, and so wise.” ‘True, 
true,” said the old man, “ I’ll take her, 
I'll take her. She will do nicely to sit in 
my window. I'll have a high-chair made 
for her, so that all the world shall see my 
little Winnie Wise, and then I’ll get some- 
body to write her history, and have it 
printed in a pretty little yellow covered 
book, and shillings will come in as fast as 
sixpences do now, for nobody shall have 
the book without paying for it, and 
but stop a minute; I never conclude a 
bargain without consulting my wife. She 
has been the making of me, and I’ve found 
that two heads are better than one. Here, 
wife, wife!’ Mistress Marsh made her 
appearance and listened patiently to the 
story of Winnie Wise, till her husband 
bid her regard her as a great curiosity.— 
**Oh! nonsense, nonsense,’ s:id his wife, 
“she is just no curiosity at all. I have 
seen hundreds of such in my day. Winnie 
Wilful I should call her and get rid of her 
as soon as possible. She would be more 
plague than profit, let me tell you.” 

Winnie burst into tears. It was grow- 
ing dark, and she was tired. ‘“‘Oh! dear 
mamma, take me home with you, and I 
will be good all the.days of my life, I will, 
I certainly will.” 

Winnie went home that night, but 
whether she kept her promise, is very 
doubtful, because naughty little girls al- 
most always make naughty big girls, and 
disagreeable women. ANNA HARTLEY. 
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A PLEASANT CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


One of the most interesting of the re- 
joicings of Christmas day must have been 
the ** doll celebration” among the hospital 
children at Randall’s island in New York 
harbor. The N. Y. Post has a full ac- 
count of the proceedings of the’ occasion. 
It seems that one Christmas day some five 
or six years ago, several of the ladies con- 
nected with the Women’s Prison Associa- 
tion in New York, visited the hospital and 
presented each of the sick children with a 
doll or a book; and so happy were the 
effects of these trifling gifts that the cere- 
mony has beem annually repeated since 
that time. Accordingly, for a week be- 
fore last Christmas day, a considerable 
number of ladies were busily engaged in 
preparing dolls. The dolls were either 
gifts from benevolent individuals, or were 
procured by means of donations of money, 
and their dresses were composed of cast 
off scraps of ribbon, silk, merino, and other 
bright colored stuff, contributed by various 
persons. The dolls, three hundred and 
fifty in number, were conveyed to the 
island, and the dozen ladies who had 
charge of the distribution first proceeded 
to the chapel, where they found seven 
hundred children, and at the conclusion of 
some interesting exercises of singing and 
dialogue, distributed among them a great 










sensation.” 
hospital ; 
cribed : 

** Next came the presentati 
dolls to the sick children in rated 
It was a sad sight to see them Be 
around the room or in the beds, pro 7 
by pillows, all bearing marks of amis 
able disease, with piteous and ho ele 
features. Some of them, though fou th 
6 years old, looked like 40, careworn ; 
indifferent to life. Yet their eyes bright a 

en 
ed up when the dolls were shown 
they were soon made. glad by the PO8ses, 
sion of a prize. The boys were as eq, 
to geta doll as the girls, excepting 
of the older ones, who chose books. 
examined, hugged and kissed them 
ed and held them up to admire, and to r 
assure themselves of the gift. One 9, 
child, who lay at the point of death 7 
congestion of the brain, seemed to recore 
by an effort a momentary Consciousness 
and pressed the doll to her lips, while , 
smile lit up her pale and death-like face 
* Good doll,’ she said, and again kissed + 
* Those are among the last words she vill 
speak,’ observed the doctor. 

It was worth all the labor and expense 
of the whole affair to think and to see that 
the last moments of that one child wer 
lit up by a gleam of conscious pleasure, _ 

The ladies passed on from room to room 
Not one child was neglected. A solitary 
little boy, perhaps three years old, handed 
back the doll, and with the gravity ofa 
old man persisted in resisting either thy 
or a book—the only case that appeared 
impervious to sympathy. Among thos 
who were most delighted with the gifts 
was a blind boy of four years old. 

Then to the quarantine nursery. Here 
are received and kept all new comers, unt'] 
it is certain that they have no contagious 
disease ; they are then passed into the 
schools. ‘There are now 93 children, most 
ly girls, in this house. Without excep 
tion they appeared in good health, were 
active, and many of them ruddy and strong, 
They fairly danced for joy at the sight oj 
the dolls. But there were some sad faces 
seen, as it became doubtful whether there 
was enough to go round. Finally the last 
one was made happy, and all were in 
smiles. 

Lastly to the idiots. Here was every 
form of imbecility, and some cases not ft 
for description. Most of them, however, 
were pleased with the dolls, and manifested 
strong gratitude. ‘Biddy,’ who is the 
musical genius of the department, sang 
‘Highland Mary,’ and other pieces. ‘1 
sing,’ she said, ‘ because it puts then ina 
good humor. They don’t carry on when 
Ising.’ There are twenty-nine of these 
infortunate creatures.” 

Thus was Christmas day made joyful 
to all these young children, and it shows 
how little is required to gladden the mind 
of achild. The whole cost in money of 
the things distributed did not exceed 
twenty-five dollars. And yet this simple 
benefaction will doubtless be richly pro 
ductive of good. Dr. Whittlesey, the 
chief physician of the hospital, says: 

“This may appear to some an unin- 
portant affair, agreeable enough for the 
moment, aud hardly worth the trouble; 
but I assure you that it affords lasting hap- 
piness to those poor children. I have 
seen them comparing dolls and examining 
each other’s with great interest. They 
soothe one another, and are brought into 4 
more social and sympathetic state. You 
cannot overestimate the good that flows 
from such a kindness. It lasts the whole 
year.” —[ Mercantile Journal. 


Morality. 
GIRLS. 


‘Let alone my whip! Girls don’t have 
whips,’ bawled out Sam Sweller to his lit 
tle sister Mary. 

Mary thought that if girls did’nt have 
whips they sometimes liked to play with 
them; and she went on flourishing her 
brother’s and trying to make it snap as be 
did; but Mr. Sam soon put a stop to her 
pleasure by rushing across the room and 
snatching it away from her. ’ : 

‘There; don’t you touch my whip agaia 
or that’s what you'll get for it !’ he exclaim 
ed, at the same time giving her a smart cut 
across her bare arms. 


They then proceeded to ,, 
and their visit there is thus de 
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bag of dolls, which produced an ‘‘ immense 


Mary was hurt,and could not help cry- 
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ing; but she slunk away with little com- | 
plaint; for Sam had taught her that she 
was ‘only a girl.’ 

® Sam had a great box, with a cover on 
hinges, which he called a trunk, and which 
he kept full of all manner of rubbish. He 
was ina hurry to find a piece of string 
which it contained, and so turned it over 
and scattered its contents in every direc- 
tion upon the floor. 

‘Here, you Mary!” he then called out. 
‘Come and pick up my things.’ 

And Mary did as she was bidden; for 
Sam had often told her that ‘ picking 
thiags up was girls’ work.’ 

‘How I wish I could have a ride on 
your sled !’ she dared to say to her brother 
one fine winter’s day, as she sawhim get- 
ting ready for coasting. 

‘How would a girl look coasting?’ was 
the sneering reply of the young gentle- 
man. . 

‘O, I don’t want to coast,’ said Mary; 
‘but I should like just to have a little 
ride, if you’d draw me.’ 

‘Draw you!’ exclaimed Sam, in high 
dudgeon. ‘I guess I would’nt have a 
girlriding on my sled.’ 

The soldiers were out for a grand parade, 
and Sam Sweller was going to see them. 
He was marching around in the style of 
an officer, and talking largely about the 
various companies, splendid uniforms, and 
fine music. Mary wanted very much to go 
with him and see what he described, and 
obtained her mother’s consent to do so. 
But his honor, Mr. Sam, demurred. ‘ He 
would’nt go if Mary went; he did’nt want 
to go with girls ;’ and, as Mary could not 
go alone, she had to stay at home. 

When any of Sam’s cumpanions came to 
play with him, and he brought out his toy 
horses, and carriages, and cars, Mary 
often looked on, wishing to join in their 
plays; but Sam would’nt let her. He 
said ‘they did’nt want any girls to play 
with them.’ 

Whenever the noble young gentleman, 
Mr. Sam Sweller, had a desire for the chair 
in which his sister was sitting, he thought 
it quite proper to demand it of her; and, 
ifshe made any delay in complying . with 
his demand, he did not hesitate to upset 
her at once; for she was‘ only a girl.’ 

If he wanted water, he ordered her to 
bring it to nim. When his cap was mis- 
sing she was told to find it, and sometimes 
scolded for losing it when she had not 
even touched it. 

Before Sam went out, he generally stop- 
ped to give Mary his directions as to what 
she should do and what she should not do, 
ending with a threat in case she disobeyed. 

Poor Mary! Sam often made her sorry 
that ‘ she was a girl.’ 

James Kindly hada sister Fanny that he 
treated very differently. 

He lent her all his books and toys when 
she wanted them, and taught her all the 
pretty plays he knew; for, as she was a 
little girl, and had to stay in the house so 
much, he thought she needed all the plea- 
sures he could give her. 

He often took her with him to enjoy his 
out-door amusements, and then he thought 
far more about her than himself. 

When they walked together he led her 
very carefully, and watched that no harm 
should come to her, because she was a ten- 
der little girl. He chose the walks she 
liked best, and pointed out everything 
which he thought would interest her, so 
that she liked dearly to walk with him. 

When they gathered pebbles or flowers 
he gave her the finest; for a little girl 
could not find them so well as he could. 

If they were looking at a show, he gave 
her the best place to see: for he knew 
that little girls were often pushed aside, 
and seldom had a fair chance. 

In sledding time, Fanny had many a 
fine ride on Reindeer, James’s fast sled; 
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and it was seldom she was overturned.— 
There was no fun for James in filling a lit- 
le girl with fright and hearing her cries 
Pry struggled to get out of a great snow 
rift. 

And if any mean boys sneered at Fanny 
and tried to make her feel ashamed, as 
they sometimes did, calling out, ‘ Hurrah 
for the gal! See that gal on the sled!’ 
James’s manly tone and manner towards 
them.almost always silenced them, and 
made Fanny feel quite safe and assured in 
his guardianship. 

James was a bright and merry fellow, 
and liked well to run and spring and play 


at ball, and fly a kite; and there was no 
better companion for an active boy than he. 
Still he liked a quiet play in which his 
sister could join, and on her account often 
gave up boyish sports for those better 
suited to a little girl. 

He loved Fanny very much, and always 
treated her so generously and tenderly 
that she loved him as muchin return; and 
they were so happy in each other that 
James often wondered why some boys 
were unkind and tyrannical to gentle little 
girls, and why they did not try to help 
them and make them glad. [ Home Stories. 
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CHILD LOST. 


Such is the heading of an advertisement 
in another column. A little girl, upon 
whose head the blossoms of but ten sum- 
mers have descended, has drifted away 
from the home anchorage, out upon the 
rough waves of stranger life; and the 
Press becomes a tongue to herald forth the 
éry of the mourning mother’s heart—*Come 
back, my lost child, come back!’ 

‘Child Lost!’ There are shadows gather- 
ing now where all was light before; the 
dark mantle of a heavy grief lies upon the 
— heart, shrouding it as a veil of 
ashes, and even the anxious prayer hover- 
ing on the pale lips of Hope wears a me- 
lancholy tinge. The brightest jewel has 
slipped away from the string of Affection ; 
the whitest rose of the family tree has been 
wafted off—what wonder, then, that there 
is sorrow sitting on the household shrine, 
and darkness gathering at the threshold? 
Who is there that loses a lamb from his 
fold, and goes not forth in quest thereof 
in all the by-lanes and side paths of the 
outer world, offering rewards continually 
for the restoration of the lost one? 

‘Child Lost!’ There are many lost 
children wandering through this world of 
ours. Children lost in sin and iniquity— 
children lost in every thing good and pure 
—children lost to all the sweet purposes 
of Time, and the grand hopes of Eternity. 
In every path of life these lost ones are 
wandering up and down, foot sore and 
weary, their souls faint for the waters they 
cannot taste, and their lives withering up 
like the stubble of the field. Scarcely is 
there a home in the land which has not 
sent out some such an cne to tread the 
dim aisles where the beautiful light never 
penetrates—where only serpents hiss and 
pitfalls yawn beneath the thriving night- 
shade.—[ Anononymous. 








THE BIBLE. 


My little son is by my side; the book 
that he loves best is in his hand, he knows 
by heart its simple and affecting stories.— 
Every day he learns a lesson from it, and 
comes and stands by my side to recite it. 
To-day his lesson is, ‘ This is his command- 
ment, That we should believe on the name 
of his Son, Jesus Christ, and love one an- 
other.’ 

‘ Who commands this, my son?’ 

‘ God,’ he answers reverently. 

‘Andcan you do this?’ smoothing the 
sunny curls from his brow. 

*«* Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be open- 
ed.” ‘God will work in me to will and 
to do of his own good pleasure,”’ he says 
in a low tone. 

* Will God do all; have you nothing to 
do, my boy ?’ 

‘« Strive to enter in at the straight gate ; 
for many shall seek to enter in and shall 
not be able.””’ His cheeks glow, and he 
looks earnestly up; it was his verse for 
yesterday. 

I kissed him with a prayer in my heart. 
Thou hast learned more important truth in 
thy little nursery, my son, than all the 
wisdom of the world. Do this, and life’s 
great end will be answered. Without this, 
there is nothing in the whole earth worth 
having. 

—— 


SILENT LOVE. 


** An illiterate female,” said Dr. Chal- 
mers, “ in humble life, applied for admission 
to the sacrament; but at the customary ex- 
amination, could not frame one articulate 
reply to asingle question that was put to 
her. It-was in vain to ask her of the offices 
or mediation of Christ, or of the purpose 


of his death. Not one word could be 
drawn out of her; and yet {there was a 
certain air of intelligent seriousness, and 
the manifestations of right and appropriate 
feeling—a heart and a tenderness indicat- 
ed, not by one syllable of utterance, but by 
the natural signs of emotion which fitly 
responded to the topics of the clergyman, 
whether she was spoken to of the sin that 
condemned her, or of the Savior who had 
atoned for her. Still, as she could make 
no distinct reply to any of his questions, 
he refused to enrol her as a communicant ; 
when she, on retiring, called out, in the 
fulness of her heart, ‘I cannot speak for 
him, but I could die forhim!’ The minis- 
ter, overpowered, handed to her a sacra- 
ment soken; and with good reason, al- 
a not a reason fell in utterance from 
er.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


HARRY’S BIRTH DAY. 


A GERMAN STORY. 


One day in autumn, Harry was celebrat- 
ing his twelfth birth day. His father and 
mother gave him many costly presents, 
and permitted him to invite a circle of 
young companions. 

When they arrived, Harry gave them a 
cordial welcome, and led taem through his 
father’s extensive garden. He pointed out 
to them his own garden planted with 
flowers and fruit trees. Near the garden 
wall was a row of peach trees, bearing 
their first fruit. The peaches were begin- 
ning to ripen, and their ruddy cheeks glis- 
tened under the softdown. The boys 
wished to pluck the fruit, but Harry told 
them that his father had forbidden the 
trees to be touched. 

* Come away,’ he said, ‘to my garden, 
for the sight of the fruit will tempt us.’ 
‘What hinders our trying#them,’ said 
the boys. ‘The garden belongs to you as 
much as to any one else. Is it not your 
birth day, and are you not a year older? 
You will always be a baby, so long as you 
are in leading strings.’ 

Thus the boys talked, but Harry said, 
*‘O no, my father has forbidden it; so 
come away.’ 

‘ Your father will never know it. How 
could he find it out, it you should say that 
you knew nothing of the matter ?” 

‘Why,’ said Harry, ‘I should tell a lie, 
and the blushing of my cheeks would 
quickly bring me out.’ 

‘ Harry is right,’ said the oldest of the 
group. ‘*ButI have another plan. See 
here, Harry; we will pick them, then you 
can say that you did not touch the tree.’ 

Harry hesitated, but at length yielded, 
and shared in the division of the spoil.— 
At sunset the boys went home, and left 
Harry in the gaaden, fearing to meet his 
father, and trembling at every opening of 
the streetdoor. When at last he heard 
his father’s well-known step, he ran hastily 
to the lower end of che gate, Soon he 
heard his name called; he felt guilty, 
and was silent. 

Soon bis father found him, and said in 
a grieved tone, ‘Is this your birth day, and 
this the return you make for all that I 
have done ?” 

‘I have not robbed your trees. Most 
likely it was some one of the boys.’ ; 

His father led him to the house, and 
placed him in the light, saying, ‘ Will you 
still try to deceive your father?’ The boy 
quickly changing color, answered the 
question only by tears and sobs. 

‘You will now be deprived of your gar- 
den,’ said his father, sternly, and turned 
away. Harry lay awake that night a long 
time, feeling the throbs of his heart, fear- 
ing the dark, and if he slept, terrified by 
unpleasant dreams. It was the sadde 
longest night that he had ever experi 

The next morning Harry appe 
and dejected, so that his mother pitied f 
and said to his father, ‘ Harry grieves over 
his lost garden, for it reminds him that he 
has forfeited his father’s love.’ 

He has, and therefore is he deprived of 
his garden. ‘Alas, that his new year 
should begin so sadly.’ 

‘I wish it might prove to him the be- 
ginning of better days.’ f 

Some time after, his mother said, ‘ Ah, if 
Harry could once more share our love.’ 

* Not yet; his feelings are not right.— 

















Let him learn the value of our esteem, that 
he may strive to secure it.’ 

* But are we not too severe ?’ 

_‘ Not more so than justice and his hap- 
piness require.’ 

Another interval of time passed, and 
Harry came down one morning from his 
chamber, with a pleasant yet somewhat 
anxious countenance. He had gathered 
in a basket, all the various presents which 
his father and mother had given him, and 
brought them to his parents. 

‘What are you going to do, Harry?’ 
they asked. ‘Ihave not deserved your 
kindness, so I have brought back these 
gifts, which I never ought to have receiv- 
ed. Now forgive me, and take back all 
you have given me, for I feel that from 
this time I begin a new life.’ 

The father clasped the penitent boy in 
his arms, and the mother kissed him with 
tears of joy. WwW. B. x. 


——_—— 


DON’T STAY LONG. 


‘Don’t stay long, husband,’ said a young 
wife tenderly, in our presence one evening, 
as her husband was preparing to go out.-— 
The words themselves were insignificant, 
but the look of melting fondness with 
which they were accompanied, spoke vol- 
umes. It told all, the whole of her wo- 
man’s love—of her happiness when with 
her husband—of her grief when the light 
of his smile, the source of all her joy, 
beamed not upon her. 

‘Don’t stay long, husband,’ and I fanci- 
ed I saw the loving, gentle wife, sitting 
alone, anxiously counting the moments of 
her husband's absence, every few minutes 
Tunning to the door to see if he were in 
sight, and finding that he was not, I thought 
I could hear her exclaiming in disappointed 
tones, ‘ not yet, not yet.’ 

‘Don’t stay long, husband,’ and again I 
thought I could see the young wife, rock- 
ing herself in the great arm-chair, and 
weeping as though her loving heart would 
break, as her thoughtless ‘lord and mas- 
ter’ prolonged his stay a wearisome length 
of time. 

O, ye that have wives who say ‘ Don’t 
stay long,’ when you go forth, think of 
them kindly when you are mingling in the 
busy hive of life, and try, just a little, to 
make their homes and hearts happy, for 
they are gems too seldom found, ard when 
lost too seldom replaced—you cannot find 
amid the pleasures of the world, the peace 
and joy that a quiet home, blessed with 
such a woman’s presence, will afford. 
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HIMSICAL HEN. 


% seems so aimless and simple as 
& he usually goes about in a vague 
and straggling manner, articulating to her- 
self cacophonous remarks upon various 
topics. The greatest event in ahen’s life 
is compound, being made up of an egg and 
acackle. Then only she shows enthusi- 
asm, when she descends from the nest of 
duty, and proclaims her achievement. If 
you chase her, she runs cackling; if you 
pelt her with stones, she screams through 
the air cackling all abroad till the impulse 
has run out, and then she subsides quietly 
into a silly gadding hen. Now and then 
an egecentriohen may be found, stepping 
quite beyond the limits of hen-propriety. 
One such-had persisted in laying her daily 
egg in the house. She would steal noise- 
lessly in at the open door, walk up stairs 
and leave a plump egg upon the children’s 
bed. . The next day she would honor the 
sofa. On one occasion she selected my 
writing-table ; scratched my papers about 
and left her card, that I might not blame 
the children or servants for scratching my 
manuscripts. Her determination was amus- 
ing. One Sabbath morning we drove her 
out of the second story window, then 
again from our front hall. In a few min- 
utes she was heard behind the house, and 
on looking out the window, she was just 
disappearing into the bed-room window on 
the ground floor! Word was given, but 
before any one could reach the place, she 
had bolted out of the window with victori- 
ous cackle, and her white warm egg lay 
upon the lounge. I proposed to open the 
pantry-window, set the egg dish within her 
reach, and let her put them up herself, but 
those in authority would not permit such 
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a deviation from propriety. Such a breed 
of hens would never be popular with the 
boys. It would spoil that gloriousorsport 
of hunting hens’ nests.—[H. W. Br.echer 


Editorial. 


PASSAGES IN THE rw OF THE SAVIOR. 
No. 4. 

















Upon the shore of Tiberias there gathered a 
mixed multitude, who had followed from city to 
city the great teacher, “to hear him gladly” 
concerning the new truths he had come into 
the world to proclaim. The night with its 
shadows was now passed, and the many fisher- 
men had left their boats to wash their nets, 
and hang them over the rocks to dry. 

One of the little boats being drawn close to 
land, the Savior stepped into it, and when he 
had sat down, addressed the attentive throng. 

There was nothing to break the stillness of 
that early sacred hour, save the voice of the 
Son of God. And there, surrounded by the 
beautiful in nature, we may suppose he led the 
minds of hia hearers to the God of natwe, and 
their own immortal destiny. 

It was always the object of Christ’s mission 
to lead men to repentance—the renouncement 
of the world, and a humble Christian walk.— 
He would have them give up their most che- 
rished possessions, and their dearest friends, if 
without the sacrifice they could not gain the 
love of the Father, and an immortal crown. 

While he reasoned of temperance—self-de- 
nial, and a world to come, the careless heart 
was aroused, and the doubting grew strong— 
many cried out that they would forsake their 
all to follow so glorious and blessed a Leader. 

When the voice of the Speaker was silent, 
the multitude slowly but solemnly turned 
away, pondering upon the words just spoken, 
yet a few remained with Simon, and the sons 
of Zebedee, who were about to let down their 
nets inte the sea, in obediance to the Savior’s 
command. It was witha doubting heart this 
was done, for they had toiled all the night pre- 
vious. and had caught nothing; but they 
would longer labor, if the Lord desired it, pa- 
tiently waiting for the result. What was the 
astonishment of all to find the net had enclosed 
so many fishes that assistance was immediately 
needed, to prevent the boat from sinking. 

This miraculous draught, following the so- 
lemn discourse of Jesus, produced the desired 
effect. These poor fishermen from that hour 
relinquished their daily occupation, to draw 
into the fold of safety, both by prayer and ex- 
ample, many ready to perish. 

Blessed be the Father of all mercies, for 
granting us at this remote day to read the Jes. 
sons taught in the Scripturas, during the 
earthly existence of our Savior. Let “us like 
the fishermen of Gallilee, forsake the world 
and follow him. ai 

“ Savior of souls! could I from thee 
A single smile obtain, 
Though destitute of all things else, 
I'd glory in my gain.” C. E. A. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“ Oscar, or the Boy who would have his 
own way.” Publsshed by Gould and Lincoln. 

“ Another new book! Oh, mamma, let me 
see it, please ; I'll take off the wrapping paper 
while you are taking off your bonnet and put- 
ting your things away.” Out comes the jack- 
knife, the twine is clipped, and Willie reads, 
* Oscar, or the boy who would have his own way, 
by the author of Clinton.” -“ Good, good,” he 
exclaims. “Don’t you remember, mamma, 
what a clever book Clinton was, and how we 
all liked it? Don’t people who write books 
make better ones every time they try ?°— 
“That does not follow, my child. Very often 
it is just the other way—we shall see how it is 
with this one as soon as I get my breath, if 
you can wait as long, for I intend to read this 
book aloud to you, as [ have an idea from its 
name and author, that you and some other boys 
of your size may get some good hints from it, 
and if it is as good as it promises from the con- 
tents, I intend to recommend it, at least, to all 
the readers of the Youth’s Companion. I 
think they will learn from it, ‘ that the having 
one’s own way” it not always so nice after all. 
The class of wilful boys is not very small now 
a days. It is a grand subject for a story, and if 
you will sit down and be quiet, I will begin it.” 

After reading an hour or sv, Willie’s atten- 


tention not, flagging in the meanwhile, he says, | 
“T know two or three fellows just like Oscar. 
It’s real interesting, is’nt it, mamma?” “ Yes, 
Willie, it is a very natural, well told story, 


“and I wish the author would keep on writing 


for children, for he seems to understand how 
to please and interest at the same time, with- 
out the too common fault of being prosy.” 

“ Estelle” offers us this New Year, “ The 
Cheerful Heart,” or a “Silver lining to every 
cloud.” An attractiae name surely, she has 
for her little book, in which she shows how one 
cheerful heart dispersed gladness and joy to 
the afflicted and sorrowing. The little volume 
is illustrated by a new style of cuts, and is 
published by Phillips & Sampson. 

“ Flower Fables,” by Louise May Alcott, 
published by George W. Briggs, & Co. A 
collection of sweet fancies, for fairy-tale-loving 
children. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Newbury, Vt., Dec. 21, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—You will please find 
enclosed two dollars, one to pay for my *‘Com- 
panion’ another year, and the other to pay for 
a copy for my little cousin, for a ‘ New Year’s 
Present,’ who is named for my dear brother, 
who while living loved the ‘Companion’ very 
much; and I hope he inay prize it as highly. 
Piease direct to Hallan L. Ives, care Warren 

Ives Esq., Dickenson, Franklin Co., N. Y. 
Yours with respect H. L. Lapp. 


Middleton, N. H., Dec. 25, 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir—I have been much 
interested in reading the Youtl’s Companion 
some few years past, and wishing to bestow 
its benefits upon my son’s family, | enclose one 
dollar, and desire you to direct the Companion 
to Isaac Chesley, Wheeling, Va. Believing 
that it is the best investment ina ‘New Year’s 
Gift’ that I can offer of this amount to my 

grandchildren. AbBicaL CHESLEY. 


Christmas Morning, Morristown, N. J., 1854. 
Mr. Willis, Dear Sir.—I thought of not tak- 
ing your paper another year, but when it came 
so near to theglose, I felt that I could not do 
without it; L talked of some other papers, but 
concluded that I should not find one that I 
should like as the Companion, [ enclose a dol- 
lar for the coming year. Yours, Junia T. Forp. 


———_-_] 
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HIS OWN DAUGHTER. 


. An excellent clergyman of London, was one 
day walking down Ludgate Hill, and saw a 
loaded dray coming on rapidly towards a little 
school girl who was slowly crossing the street. 
‘The foremost horse was just upon her! For- 
getting self—(for it isa beautiful thought that 
the better instincts of humanity act Jike elec- 
tricity )—he rushed into the street, caught the 
child in his arms, and bore her safely to the 
side-walk. As her bonnet fell aside, and her 
ringlets rippled over her shoulder, she looked 
up to see her deliverer, and lo! the good man 
looked down into the face of his own little 
daughter! He wentto save somebody’s child, 
and he saved his own! Parents! If you will 
banish the wine-cup from your table, it may be 
the salvation of your offspring from the fearful 
doom of the inebriate. Father! if you will 
lend a hand to aid the movement for suppress- 
ing the grog-shops by law, you will save more 
than one youth from ruin—perhaps the very 
boy who once nestled on the bosom of the wife 
of your love—the boy in whom your fondest 
hopes are centered.—[V. Y. Obs. 


—=-—__— 


A SINGULAR CASE. 


A number of pins were recently exhibited to 
the Pathological Society uf London, removed 
from various parts of the body of a young wo- 
man, who was taking down clothes from the 
drying lines, and putting the pins in her mouth, 
when some one came behind her and seized 
her by the arms, startling her so much, that 
she swallowed the whole mouthful ; sickness 
and emaciation followed ; a small swelling 
showed itself under her left breast, which ul- 
cerated and burst, giving passage to a pin, the 
head of which was gone, Sixteen others were 
removed from about the same spot, and others 
from the knee, from over the breast bone, 
and = the wrist—twenty-two in all. They 
had all Jost their heads except two. 


SLANTING LETTERS—ITALICS, 


Do you know why some words are printed 
in slanting letters? I will tell you. 

In all books except the Bible words in such 
letters are important words, and deserve par- 
ticular notice. In the Bible words that are 
thus printed are put in to make up the real 
meaning of the language from which the Bible 
has been translated. 

But when writing with a pen, all your let- 
ters are slanting. Now, suppose you were 
Writing an article to be printed, and wished to 
have some of the words in such letters, what 








) Let me tell you. 


would you do? I guess you do not know.— 
With your pen make a 
straight line under the word. If you desire to 
have a word printed in small capitals, draw 
two lines under it; if in large capitals, three. 
These words are called emphatic words, and 
those in capitals have more emphasis than 
such as are in slanting letters. Slanting let- 
ters are called italics, because the Italians used 
them in all their printing at first.—[Chaldren’s 
Friend. 

—_—o———__. 


LIGHT AND WARMTH. 


A worthy woman of Turin. a fruit-seller, had 
received the Word of God, and read it with 
joy. Seated at the entrance of a bridge, in 
her modest shop, she improved every leisure 
moment in studying the holy book. A Romish 
priest passed near the spot. 

‘ What book are you reading there ?’ he ask- 


ed. ‘It is the Word of God, sir.” ‘The Word 
of God? But who told youso?? ‘God him- 
self” ‘Himself? What folly! Has God 


spoken to you? What proofs can you give . 
me of it ? 
‘Sir, replied the good woman, ‘ prove to me 
that the sun is there above our heads.’ * Why 
should I prove it? The best proof that the 
sun is there, is that it lights and warms us.’— 
‘ Ah! that is what I wish to say to you,’ cried 
the woman triumphantly ; ‘the best proof tha® 
this book is the Word of God, is that it lights * 
and warms my soul.’ 
The priest went away in anger. He every 
where denounced the woman as a heretic, and 
drew away many of her customers. But she 
perseveres in the faith, persuaded that thg, 
Lord will provide for all her wants. 

San Ses 


DIGNITY OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


As Tecumseh proudly approached, General 
Harrison rose to receive the chief, and pointing 
to a beneh prepared for the purpose, said :— 
‘ Your white father requests you to be seated.’ 
Tecumseh cast upon the American general a 
look of unmitigated scorn and indignation.— 
‘ You, my father?’ said he, ‘No! The sun,’ 
pointing to the luminary in the heavens, ‘ is my 
father! The earth,’ pointing to the ground, 
‘is my mother! And throwing himself on 
the ground, ‘1 will rest nowhere but on her 
bosom ! 

— 


Cuu.pren’s Prayers.—Dr. Adam Clark, 
in his last days, wrote thus: ‘The prayers of 
my childhood are yet precious to me; and the 
simple hymns which [ sung when a child, I 
still remember with delight.’ Thus, when the 
young cherish these sacred influences, they 

‘ Sow seeds 
To blossom in their manhood, and bear fruit 
When they are old.” 
———_————__ 


Nor Too LATE TO COMMENCE.—As it is 
never too soon to do good, so it is never too 
late to amend; I will, therefore, neither neg- 
lect the present, nor despair of the time past. 
If [ had been sooner good, I might, peruaps, 
have been better ; if! am longer bad, I shall, I 
am sure, be worse. That I have stayed a long 
time idle in the market-place deserves repre- 
hension: but if [ am late sent into the vinyard, 
I have encouragement to work ; ‘I will give 
unto this last as unto thee.’ —[ Warwick. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Dat 18H ALL R1GHT.— A German shoema- 
ker, who was from home on the day of the fire, 
on returning the next day, says the Newark, 
N. J. Advertiser, procured a long ladder, and 
ascended to the top of the chimney, which was 
tottering and ready to fall. While the crowd 
was looking on with amazement; he drew from 
acrevice in the chimney an old dinner pail, 
which contained over eight hundred dollars in 
gold and silver. On descending, he exclaimn- 
ed; ‘ Dat ish all right,’ and left. 


Epiryine.—A marriage took place the other 
day between Miss Jones anda Mr. Eddy. On 
the strength of this, an editor in the neighbor- 
hood gets off the following :—‘ In drifting down 
the stream of life, Miss Jones has gov within 
the influence of an ‘ Eddy’ that we trust will 
cause her to revolve in a circle of beautitude 
for the remainder of her existence.’ 


A Cuainese Provers. ‘A word once let 
fall’ says s Chinese proverb, ‘cannot be 
brought back by a chariot and six horses,’— 
Take care, then, what words you speak. 


Let us make a friend of death and our Judge, 
then we shall die of choice as well as necessity. 


The shortest and surest way to live with ho- 
nor in the world, is to be in reality what we 
appear. 

People should understand that it is cheaper, 
and in every respect much better, to look up 
neglected children, and to educate them, than 
to hang them when older. 


No professional man lives so much from hand 
to mouth as a dentist. 


A young lady who took the eye of every- 
body, has been arrested for stealing. 


The way to make a tall man “short,” is to 
ask him to lend you a thousand dollars. 


It is chiefly young ladies of narrow under- 
standing who wear shoes too small for them. 








Poetry. 








—$—————= 
ORIGINAL. 


TO MY AGED FATHER, 

[On hearing of his recent calamity, in having 

his office destroyed by the late fire in School St] 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 

Cares thicken round thee as thy steps grow 

slow, 

Father beloved !—not turn’d upon, as once, 

And battled back with steadfastness unmov’d— 

(That battled without fame or trump to cheer— 

That hardest battle of the world—with care— 

Thy life one patient victory till now !) 

Faint has thy heart become. For peace thoy 

prayest— 

For less to suffer as thy strength grows less, 

For, oh, when life has been a stormy wild— 

The bitter night too long, the way too far— 

The aged pilgrim, ere be lays him down, 

Pravs for a moment’s lulling of the blast— 

A little time, to wind his cloak about him, 

And smooth his gray hairs decently to die. 





Yet, oh, not vain the victories unsung ! 

Not vain a life of industry to bless. 

And thou, in angel-history—where shine 

The silent self-forgetful who toit on 

For others until death—art nam’d in gold. 

In heaven it is known, thou hast done well! 

But, not all unacknowledg’d is it, here. 

Children thou hast, who, for free nurture, given 

With one hand while the other fought thy cares, 

Grow grateful as their own hands try the fight. 

And more—they thank thee mcre! The name 

thou leavest 

Spotless and blameless as it comes from thee— 

For this, their pure inheritance—a life 

Of unstained honor gone before our own— 

The father that we love “ an honest man”.— 

For this, thy children bless thee. 

Cheer thee, then !— 

Though hopelessly thy strength may seem to 

fail, 

And pitilessly far thy cares pursue! 

What though the clouds follow to eventide 

Which chased thy morn and noon across the 

sky! 

From these thy trying hours—the hours when 
strength, 

Most sorely press’d, has won its victories— 

From life’s dark trial-clouds, that follow on, 

Even to sunset—glory comes at last! 

Clouds are the glory of the dying day— 

A glory, that, though welcoming to Heaven, 

Illumes the parting hour ere day is gone ! 

RTO 


THE HAPPY FARMER. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Saw ye the farmer at his plough, 
As you were riding by; 

Or, wearied ’neath his noon day toil, 
When summer suns were high? 

And thought ye that his lot was hard ? 
And did you not thank God 

That you and yours were not condemned 
Thus, hike a slave to plod ? 


Come, see him at the harvest home, 
When garden, field, and tree 

Conspire, with floating stores to fill 
His barn and granery. 

His healthy children gaily sport 
Amid the new mown hay ; 

Or proudly aid, with vigorous arm, 
His task as best they may. 


The dog partakes his master’s joy, 
And guards the lonely wain ; 

The feathery people clap their wings, 
And lead their youngling train. 
Peichance the hoary grandsire’s eye 

The glowing scene surveys, 
And breaths a blessing on his race, 
Or guides his evening praise. 


The Harvest-Giver is their friend— 
The Maker ef the soil ; 

The earth, their mother, gives them breat, 
And cheers their patient toil. , 

Come.join them round their wintry hearth, 
Their heartfelt pleasure see, 

And you can better judge how blest 
The farmer’s life may be. 


——————, 
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